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RESEARCH OR PROPAGANDA? 


If scientific workers in education get 
a jolt now and then, they should reflect 
that they have themselves at least 
partly to blame. In their eagerness for 
practical results they too often com- 
mend to the general attention what 
should meet the eye only of brother sci- 
entists. They announce their conclu- 
sions with periods instead of with ques- 
tion marks. In the general reaction, of 
course the innocent and the guilty suf- 
fer alike. 

Certain recent criticisms of intelli- 
gence testing illustrate the point. Un- 
doubtedly great progress has been made 
in devising instruments for measuring 
the more general mental abilities, but 
undoubtedly also no one should suppose 
that the next decade will not bring 
enormous changes and improvements 
in them. Meanwhile the wise school 
man will make haste slowly. Far from 
putting all his eggs in one basket, he 
will overlook no factor which might in- 
fluence his decisions in dealing with 
problems of classification and instruc- 
tion. 

The conservative investigator would 
not have it otherwise. Unfortunately, 
however, some investigators seem to 
forget their proper functions and, not 


content with announcing their findings, 
would have them instantly adopted 
and put to general use. Instead of seek- 
ing confirmation at the hands of the 
specialist, they seek a general following. 

Common sense would seem to sug- 
gest that writers on education should 
pick out their audience and write for 
it, leaving no doubt as to whether they 
are presenting merely accounts of inves- 
tigations or well-considered and tested 
programs and policies urged for general 
acceptance. One can hardly be an orig- 
inal searcher after truth and a success; 
ful disseminator of useful knowledge 
both at the same time. The former 
must usually content himself, for the 
time at least, with Wordsworth’s “fit 
audience, though few.” 


THE N. E. A. IN BOSTON 


There is a certain fitness in the re- 
turn of the National Education Associ- 
ation to Boston for the summer meet- 
ing under the presidency of a woman. 
It was at Boston in July, 1910, that the 
late Ella Flagg Young attained the 
honor of being the first woman to head 
the organization. With her election 
began a period of strife which has con- 
tinued almost up to the present time. 
The new delegate system bids fair, 
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however, to give the national body a 
new harmony and effectiveness. It cer- 
tainly begins well. Miss Williams has 
made a favorable impression and should 
prove a good leader. The program at 
Boston will undoubtedly reflect her in- 
telligent interest in the common schools 
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and tend to keep the balance from 
swinging, as it constantly tends to do, 
too far toward provision for the few at 
the expense of the many. The National 
Education Association at Boston ought 
to carry on the great work so nobly 
instituted by Horace Mann. 


SUPERVISION WITHOUT A SUPERVISOR 


THOMAS WARRINGTON GOSLING 


Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


The Madison plan of supervision 
places upon the principals of buildings 
the primary responsibility for the direc- 
tion of the work of the teachers under 
their charge. Though there are super- 
visors for the several special subjects, 
there is no general supervisor for the 
entire system. The general supervision 
vests in the superintendent of schools. 

The Madison plan is not a protest 
against the trained supervisor. It is a 
temporary expedient adopted on ac- 
count of special local conditions. When 
the present superintendent was elected 
to office, there was a vacancy in the 
position of supervisor. For two reasons 
the superintendent did not wish to make 
an appointment immediately. In the 
first place he wished to become ac- 
quainted intimately with the system in 
order to have first-hand knowledge of 
its needs and in order to determine the 
particular type of supervision which 
would be most helpful. An equally im- 
portant reason for deferring the selec- 
tion of a supervisor arose out of the 
conviction that no one person can do 
the work of the principals, and that 
whenever the attempt is made to put the 


full responsibility upon one person 
there is a marked tendency on the part 
of the principals to surrender initiative 
and to become merely disciplinary and 
clerical heads of their schools. This 
issue is a most unhappy one, for when- 
ever principals give their chief attention 
to disciplinary and clerical matters, the 
teachers quickly become mechanized 
and they lose enthusiasm, the spirit of 
inquiry and of investigation, and the 
incentive to professional growth. 

Now if there is ever to be adequate 
supervision, the work must be done 
mainly by the principals. This state- 
ment applies to large schools as well as 
to small ones. Principals are or should 
be in intimate daily contact with the 
teaching process in their buildings. For 
this reason they are in a strategic posi- 
tion for rendering a maximum of super- 
visory assistance. It follows from this 
situation that the most effective method 
of securing adequate supervision is to 
exalt the office of principal, to invest 
the principal with greater responsibility, 
and to expect in return a large measure 
of initiative, of leadership, and of help- 
fulness. 
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The Madison plan of supervision 
without a special supervisor has aimed 
definitely to make the various principals 
the real supervisory officers of the 
schools. To this end the superintendent 
has devoted a large part of his time to 
conferences with the principals, both in 
their buildings and at his office. For- 
tunately, the school system of Madison 
is not so large as to require the super- 
intendent to devote most of his time to 
administration. He reserves a large 
part of both his time and his energy for 
supervision. 

Under the Madison plan the princi- 
pals make frequent reports, usually by 
the week, upon the work which they 
have done in their schools. These re- 
ports indicate to the superintendent the 
problems which the principals have been 
studying and the solutions which they 
have offered. The teachers have shared 
in the work of supervision to the extent 
that they have made suggestions for 
remedial measures in reading and in 
arithmetic and for changes in texts. 
Some quotations from these reports will 
indicate the method and the content. 
One principal, for example, reported 
upon a problem in the eighth grade as 
follows: 

“The eighth grade children are hav- 
ing difficulty in picking out the worth 
while things to read in the daily papers. 
So I suggested to Miss that each 
day she mark the items of importance 
in the daily paper. Each child has his 
own paper, which he also marks, picking 
out what he thinks is worth knowing. 
Then the children compare their news 
with the news that is picked out by 
Miss Miss says she can 
already notice an improvement on the 
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part of the children in the items they 
select.” 

Another principal writes as follows: 

“The pupils in the first grade have 
read the first part of several primers. 
By reading the first part of several 
primers of equal gradation instead of 
reading each book through first, the 
pupils have become more familiar with 
the work which they have found in 
many different situations. 

“As the pupils now have a limited 
reading vocabulary and are beginning 
to feel a need of developing new words 
for themselves, I suggested to Miss 
that she introduce phonics. The pupils 
are beginning to see resemblances and 
differences between such words as ‘fan’ 
and ‘man,’ ‘fat’ and ‘rat,’ and with a 
little help from the teacher are able to 
acquire new words by combining famil- 
iar sounds.” 

A sixth grade music situation was 
reported upon as follows: 

“Problem. Class is slow and unre- 
sponsive when a new song is to be sung 
by note. 

Suggestion. Teacher helps too much. 
The class will never take the responsi- 
bility as long as the teacher takes it for 
them. They find it easier to memorize 
than to work it out. Make the class read 
the notes even if they have to say the 
syllables and then sing them.”’ 

The same principal, reporting upon a 
discussion with a teacher concerning a 
fifth grade lesson in language, reported 
as follows: 

“T have looked over the B class 
papers for thought content with this 
outline in mind: 

“‘1. Do the pupils have a mastery of 
the sentence idea? 
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‘2. Has the ‘and,’ ‘so,’ and ‘then’ 
habit been formed? 

“3. Does the beginning sentence tell 
what the paragraph is about? 

‘“‘4. Are the other sentences related 
to it? 

‘“‘5. Are things told in the way in 
which they happen? 

““6. Did the writer put in anything 
unnecessary ? 

‘““7. Is there a good closing sentence? 

“Some of the paragraphs are very 
good. I think it might be very profitable 
to have five or six (choose three good 
and three poor ones) written on the 
board and let the pupils correct, using 
the above outline. Correct one kind of 
mistake at a time. You might add to 
the outline: 

‘“*8. Which sentence could be 
proved? 

‘“‘g. You may help re-state it.” 

“The principal,’ writes another head 
of one of the schools, ‘‘ has concentrated 
this week on Miss of the science 
department. In a conference with her, 
after three or four visits, he made the 
following suggestions: 

““t. That she be very careful in writ- 
ing her quizzes on the board to use com- 
plete sentences, suggesting to her that 
possibly her method of omitting impor- 
tant articles or phrases from her ques- 
tions would undermine the work of the 
pupils in the English department, where 
they were taught definiteness of ex- 
pression. 

‘‘2. That the pupils be held to more 
complete statements in these recitations, 
where these recitations are supposed to 
be complete. 

“3. That her lesson assignments be 
more definite, and that since these were 


im- 
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ninth grade pupils, they be given defi- 
nite questions to look up rather than 
the general type of assignment that 
seemed to have been the practice.” 

Occasionally, of course, a principal 
will miss the spirit of the new order and 
make a report like the following: 

‘No classroom supervision this week. 
Time wholly occupied with the routine 
of the building, receiving parents, and 
individual conferences with teachers.” 

A report like this sets a problem to the 
superintendent, a problem of supervi- 
sion quite as important as any other. 

The most important supervisory re- 
ports which have come to the office deal 
with the development of suitable ma- 
terial for the instruction of gifted 
children and with the three achievement 
tests which were given in December. 
We are making the effort in Madison to 
devise a system which will emphasize 
enrichment rather than acceleration. 
The brighter pupils are not segregated 
from the others, but are given additional 
opportunities for work beyond the 
minimum requirements. The stimulus 
which the principals are giving to this 
plan promises to produce excellent re- 
sults. We call our device for enrichment 
the ‘‘Home Corner.”’ Reporting upon 
this, one principal writes as follows: 

“That our school was not functioning 
in the case of one boy, at least, is clearly 
evidenced by the following composition 
on ‘A Busy Week’: 

Sundays I play. Nights of Sundays I have ice 
cream. Then school time comes. I don’t like 
school but I have to go. So I go five days. Then 


my good play time comes. Then I am glad. I 
play all kinds of things. 


“I was disturbed and distressed over 
this situation, but I was unable to solve 

















the problem. Then came the introduc- 
tion of the Home Corner, which solved 
not only this problem, but others as well. 

‘‘As soon as the Home Corner was 





suggested Miss began planning 
with her children as to how it should be 
furnished. They suggested a fireplace, 
table, chairs, flowers, magazines, a spin- 
ning wheel, a telephone, a phonograph, 
and a rug. Then came the question, 
‘How can we get them?’ Louis (who 
wrote the composition), inattentive, in- 
different Louis, offered to bring a table 
and chair which he had made out of dry- 
goods boxes. He brought them. We 
marveled at them. They helped us to 
understand Louis better, and they 
helped him to find a new interest in 
school. Later he brought a spinning 
wheel. 

‘““What Louis had done inspired other 
children to try their hand at furniture 
making and in a few days our Home 
Corner was well equipped with chairs, 
stools, and tables. Very crude they were, 
but not so to the children. One table 
fell to pieces shortly after it was made. 
This created a problem in furniture re- 
pairing, which was vigorously attacked 
and successfully solved. 

“The construction of a fireplace 
created the need for a few lessons in 
measurement and emphasized the im- 
portance of learning arithmetic. The 
making of the fireplace, that is, the 
actual cutting, sawing, and putting to- 
gether, seemed at first almost too diffi- 
cult for the third graders. It was sug- 
gested that some of the larger boys in 
the Opportunity Room be allowed to 
help. The suggestion was scorned. It 
was their problem. They wanted to 
solve it. They did. A fireplace was con- 
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structed which would do credit to boys 
much older. 

“The girls brought flowers, and made 
sash curtains, and are now working on a 
rug. Every spare minute they spend in 
sewing carpet rags. They have some 
frames on which several small rugs will 
be made and these will be sewed to- 
gether to make a large rug. The design 
for the rug will be worked out in the 
drawing class. 

“Not only have the children been 
reached but parents as well. The box 
for the fireplace was furnished by a 
father, and he even sent a drayman to 
deliver it. Another parent furnished 
the paint to paint the furniture, and 
another became so interested in the 
wool project that he taught his little 
son to spin. The following composition 
describes the first steps in the project: 

One day Julius Cramer brought some wool to 
school. We went down stairs to heat some water. 
We washed the wool in warm soapy water. Then 
we put it in the sun to dry. Alex made some wool 
cards for us. We had fun carding the wool. Louis 
brought a spinning wheel. We like to run the 
wheel and play we are spinning. 


‘““As I have just stated, some real 
spinning was done, for Alex’s father, who 
had spun wool in Sweden, explained the 
process so clearly that Alex succeeded 
in spinning a few strands of-yarn. 

“The children love to work in the 
Home Corner and work very hard to 
attain standards of scholarship so as to 
have the privilege of working there. Be- 
sides raising the standards of work, the 
Home Corner is teaching the children 
to be neat and economical, to take 
responsibility with confidence, to solve 
their own problems, and to be thought- 
ful and considerate of others.” 
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In December the following tests were 
given in the schools: Woody-McCall 
Mixed Fundamentals, Form I; Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale, Form IV; 
and Monroe’s Standardized Reasoning 
Test in Arithmetic, Form I. After the 
tests had been scored and the results 
announced, principals and teachers were 
asked to make individual reports upon 
their analysis of the results of these 
tests, and to make suggestions for the 
remedial measures which ought to be 
taken. These reports are doubtless the 
most important achievement made up 
to this time. In making the analysis 
upon the results of the Woody-McCall 
Mixed Fundamentals, one principal 
writes in part as follows: 

“‘t. I made score sheets to find the 
distribution of pupils’ scores and to as- 
certain which problems presented the 
greatest difficulties. 

‘“‘2. I graded the problems according 
to our course of study to see how the 
results appeared as the work of a grade. 
For example, problems I to 16 inclusive, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 23, and 26 are types of 
fourth grade work; problems 17, 21, 24, 
27, 29, and 31 are types of fifth grade 
work; problems 25, 28, 32, 33, 34, and 
35 are sixth grade types. I do not ex- 
pect pupils to be proficient in problems 
in advance of their grade. 

“3. I took a survey of the pupils who 
were below the standard for their grade 
to see what mental, physical, or social 
handicaps might account for erratic 
answers, or for poor work generally. 
For instance, a child whose physical 
condition is poor, or whose home life is 
not conducive to good work, would be 
apt to make erratic mistakes, and we 
may not be able to do much to correct 
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the defect. I based my judgment upon 
what the apparently normal child 
should do. 

“4. I made a graph of our results 
compared with the June standards, and 
a chart to show the pupils just how their 
work compared with others. Seventh 
graders sometimes do not mind if their 
work is careless until they see a fourth 
grader classed with them. I have found 
that this helps to create an interest. 

“My conclusions are as follows: 

“1. The fourth grade can afford to do 
more intensive work in some other sub- 
ject, as reading, for instance, that is, 
provided the test in reasoning shows 
the same degree of excellence. Only two 
fourth graders were below the standard 
for June and they were very little below. 
The arithmetic may have been empha- 
sized at the expense of something else. 
I’ll watch for it but I doubt if that is 
true.” 

A fourth grade teacher, after making 
her analysis of the errors in the Woody- 
McCall test, makes the following valua- 
ble contribution: 

“It seems to me that the manner in 
which these standard tests are given is 
unpedagogical and also unfair to the 
pupils. Problems testing fifth and sixth 
grade pupils are placed on the same 
sheet as problems that are to test the 
fourth grade pupils and no explanations 
are made. 

“The little fourth grade pupil faces 
an array of examples that he does not 
understand, and of course thinks he 
must solve as many as possible. He be- 
comes bewildered and discouraged and 
often makes mistakes in the problems 
he should solve, simply because the new 
and difficult work has thrown him off 
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his balance. Why not give a test that 
will really test the pupil on the work he 
is expected to have mastered and give 
that test in a fair way, and then demand 
each grade to come up to the required 
standard? 

“Tf, for instance, one desires to test a 
fourth grade on their ability to do the 
work of higher grades, it would be much 
fairer to give them those tests separately 
and tell the children that such is the 
case and they will enjoy the spice of 
racing against a high grade. But, under 
the present system of tests, the pupils 
don’t know whether they are failing on 
a fourth grade example or whether the 
example belongs to a higher grade, and 
the result is a disturbed mind.”’ 

The reports submitted to the teach- 
ers on the Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Test called attention to the numerous 
children who are misplaced in their 
grades if the reading test is to be taken 
as a criterion of judgment. Both prin- 
cipals and teachers are giving careful 
study not only to the problems of the 
groups, but also to the problems of in- 
dividual pupils. One teacher writes: 

“The girl who reads orally so splen- 
didly has not the power of concentration 
and of reproducing the thought of what 
she has read. Her knowledge of rudi- 
mentary mechanics helps her to read 
far beyond her comprehension. She 
reads words not knowing what they 
mean. For her I have given drill using 
simpler reading and calling for the 
content.” 

Many pages of material like the fore- 
going could be given to show the type of 
work which the principals and teachers 
are doing under the Madison plan of 
supervision. The sole purpose of giving 
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these quotations is to show that when 
the principals and the teachers are re- 
quired to make formal reports upon 
their work, valuable results can be se- 
cured even when a special supervisor is 
not at hand. The time doubtless will 
come, of course, when a special super- 
visor will need to be employed. When 
that time arrives the way will be pre- 
pared, because there will be a clear un- 
derstanding of function. The special 
supervisor will be a helper, bringing to 
principals and to teachers the results of 
her studies and investigations, making 
constructive criticisms, and giving stim- 
ulus in many directions. The principals, 
however, having come to a full realiza- 
tion of the importance of their duties, 
will continue to be the immediate super- 
visory forces in the system. The expense 
of special supervision is heavy. The 
results of special supervision are very 
limited unless there is active codpera- 
tion with the principals. 

We hear a great deal said about the 
next step in supervision. In my judg- 
ment the next step is to train principals 
in such a way that they will understand 
and practice the art of supervision; to 
give such principals the utmost of con- 
fidence and of responsibility; and finally, 
to hold these principals to strict ac- 
countability for the success of the work 
in their schools. 

Principals who do not have the op- 
portunity for creative activity grow 
stale on the job. They lose enthusiasm, 
and become mere mechanics in their 
trade. On the other hand, the oppor- 
tunity for initiative, for responsibility, 
and for adequate expression of their 
professional ideals tends to make them 
real leaders in the work of the schools. 








METHOD AND CURRICULUM—I' 


WitLiAM H. KILPATRICK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The relationships of method and cur- 
riculum are as complex as they are inti- 
mate. But few of the phases of the 
problem can here be considered. The 
discussion includes three main ques- 
tions: What is the problem of method? 
What is the problem of the curriculum? 
What is the relation of method to cur- 
riculum? The greater attention in this 
paper is given to the first question. 

These three questions in more or less 
conscious form come down to us from a 

remote past. Our tradi- 


The tradi- tional conception of the 
tional con- t £ ed ti h 
iaaties nature of education has 


formulated them for us in 
a simplicity of terms that has great 
plausibility and still commands wide 
acceptance. It conceives the problem 
of the curriculum as: What do I wish 
these children to learn? The problem of 
method as: How bring it about that the 
children shall most economically learn 
the things counted desirable? So obvi- 
ously inevitable do these questions ap- 
pear that many of you are even now 
wondering why I should think of doubt- 
ing their correctness or adequacy. The 
educational theory here implicit be- 
comes explicit only in the procedure 
that tradition suggests for answering 
these questions, a procedure now every- 
where giving way, to be sure, but still 
present as the background for many 
terms and for much actual thinking. 


1 The substance of an address made before the National Conference on Educational Method, Chicago, March 1, 1922. 
reserved by the author. 
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This traditional procedure was as fol- 
lows: 

First, list the learning needed by the 
adult. (This has generally been thought 
of by school people of the past as organ- 
ized in separate subjects and as con- 
sisting mainly of information and skills.) 

Second, analyze each subject into its 
successive logical subdivisions until log- 
ically simple elements are found. Then 
arrange these in reverse order for (syn- 
thetic) learning by the pupil. Thus for 
reading, the child formerly began with 
the separate letters, then went on in 
turn to syllables, separate words, 
phrases, isolated sentences (with little 
or no thought content), finally reaching 
connected discourse. The like process 
was followed in penmanship, the begin- 
ning being made with the separate con- 
stituent elements of which the letters 
were later to be formed. Grammar as 
taught by Lindley Murray or Roswell 
Smith showed the same process. 

Third, for learning rely on drill: 
memorization for information and prac- 
tice for the skills. Originally the cus- 
tomary motive force for securing this 
drill was fear, but of later years this has 
gradually yielded to milder methods. 

Fourth, in time, often only long after 
school days, occasions would arise for 
using the acquired information and 
skill. It was somewhat naively as- 
sumed that when such occasions should 
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arise the reasoning creature man would 
by rational exercise of his free will ap- 
ply surely and effectually what he had 
learned. 

Now in terms of our questions, the 
first of the four steps was clearly a mat- 
ter of the curriculum and was so under- 
stood. The remaining three steps gen- 
erally received no special name, they 
went without saying. The term method 
if used at all was reserved for devices 
used under the third step to secure 
more readily and surely the desired 
skills and information (often falsely 
called knowledge). It may be repeated 
that many of us have not yet outgrown 
this naive and simple conception of the 
educative problem. Some who assert 
that there is no such thing as ‘general 
method,” but only ‘‘special methods,” 
as of spelling and the like, are thus 
largely debating bygone issues in terms 
of outgrown concepts. 

But there are certain snags on which 
these naive answers catch, certain dif- 
ficulties which demand thoroughgoing 
reconsideration. 

First, learning does not, as a rule, 
best go on with logically simple ele- 


ments. Being logical ele- 
oo” ments they are likely to be 
satisfactory devoid of the connected- 


nesses that on the one 
hand call forth interest and endeavor 
and on the other make for those further 
connections that constitute true learn- 
ing. More lifelike elements are demon- 
strably superior. No one in this coun- 
try would now defend our old alphabet 
method of teaching reading, and like 
changes of attitude are manifest on all 
sides. One of the most recent illustra- 
tions is the demand of Professor Gray 
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that, in order to give children proper 
habits of eye movements, early reading 
matter should have a thought content 
appealing to childhood. This is not to 
deny the need of conscious practice to 
fix adequately certain responses, prob- 
ably, however, after living connections 
have already been established. It is 
indeed true that many points of the 
psychology involved in this specific 
question yet remain to be solved, but 
the main contention is established. The 
logically simple is not necessarily or 
even probably the beginning point of 
learning. The traditional analysis of 
the learning process here breaks down. 

A second difficulty facing the older 
learning analysis is that learning is 
never single. Many learn- 
ings of necessity go on 
simultaneously. No child 
assigned to a task learns, well or ill, 
just that one thing. Suppose a boy is 
put to memorizing a poem. He learns 
more or less well the poem itself. Call 
this the first learning. But in his doing 
this he necessarily practices some pro- 
cedure for memorizing the poem; he 
may this time improve over his past 
procedure; he may conceivably do 
worse than usual. In any event he is 
changed in some manner or degree as 
regards a learning procedure. Any such 
change for good or ill is a true learning. 
We have then a second learning. It is 
further true that while he is learning he 
sits in some posture, good or ill. This, 
too, is either an improvement or a de- 
terioration or a repetition as regards the 
past. In either case he is changed in 
some manner or degree, in other words 
learning again takes place. In the same 
manner he learns to like or dislike this 


Learning 
never single 
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poem. In so doing he changes also in 
some degree or manner his attitude 
toward poetry. Moreover, the teacher 
who assigned the poem comes in for 
consideration and there results in con- 
sequence a change for better or worse 
of attitude toward him. The school in 
like manner may well be better liked 
or worse liked according to the change 
of attitude toward poem and teacher. 
These seven simultaneous learnings by 
no means exhaust the list, but they 
illustrate the contention. The old anal- 
ysis of education thought only of 
learning the poem. The new point of 
view cannot in conscience ignore all 
the other learnings. In the aggregate 
they may far outweigh the value of the 
poem. Thus again does the older 
analysis break down. 

The thought just presented may be 
reinforced by consideration of the cor- 
relative aspect of the learn- 
ing experience, that of 
multiple stimulation. The 
environment in which this pupil works 
is not one single thing to stimulate him 
to one single reaction. The environ- 
ment is multiform. An indefinite num- 
ber of stimuli impinge upon him during 
this one study period. It is quite true 
that what does in fact stimulate the 
boy depends on his present nature and 
disposition, but even so the list is a 
long one. Let us say, to simplify mat- 
ters, that the teacher’s word of com- 
mand puts the child to work memoriz- 
ing the poem. But what about the tone 
and look with which the words are 
spoken? How often do they cause re- 
sentment that rankles long after the 
study period is passed. And what 
about the teacher’s dress and the char- 


Manifold 
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acter displayed? Emerson says, ‘‘ What 
you are speaks so loud that I do not 
hear what you say.” And what about 
fellow pupils? Their attentive atti- 
tudes, or contrariwise their hidden sly 
looks and secret signs? What a wealth 
of reaction is possible here. We pass by 
the schoolroom, its ventilation, its 
equipment, with their silent stimula- 
tions, and go on to the wider situation. 
The hopes and expectations of those at 
home, their admonitions, the praise or 
blame they last Friday measured out, 
do these in half remembered thoughts 
and feelings combine to provoke favor- 
able or unfavorable reactions to the 
work at hand? And the city, does it 
care for poetry or only for gain and 
what the gain will buy — loud dress, 
jazz dancing, cheap movies, or worse 
dissipations? Do any of these things 
affect directly or indirectly the boy’s 
reactions as he memorizes the Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner? And what of the 
nation that environs and interpene- 
trates the city and the school, does it in 
any degree influence this boy as he sits 
there forming his character by the reac- 
tions he makes? Are the pictures of 
Washington or Lincoln on the school- 
room wall entirely a vain show? Or 
does his nation’s history speak to the 
boy through them? And how does he 
respond when they speak? As the boy 
and his environment are simultaneously 
multiform, so are his responses varied 
and each response in some measure 
makes or mars his character. During 
one half hour the differences may be 
slight. But add all such together and 
the boy has become the character that 
he now is. The poem is worthy of 
serious consideration, but who shall 
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measure all those other character effects 
that you and I have hardly learned to 
consider, still less to control. When we 
reckon with the inherent complexity of 
our teaching task as shown by this 
analysis, the inadequacy of the former 
view becomes tragic, pitiably tragic, 
because the issues at stake are exactly 
the issues of life. 

But the old analysis finds yet another 
difficulty. Some things cannot be as- 
signed for direct learning. 
The cardinal assumption 
of the old scheme was that 
the child should apply him- 
self in succession to a series of set tasks; 
and learning these he would in time 
accomplish the enumerated course of 
study. To make this plan work, the 
course of study found itself shrunk al- 
most entirely to information and skills, 
because little else can be assigned and 
specifically required. To this day pro- 
motion is largely based on the acquisi- 
tion of these more formal objectives 
and — sad to say — current scientific 
measurement is at times in danger of 
strengthening the sway of these me- 
_ chanical affairs. But life demands for 
rich and effective living more than 
information and skills. Not to mention 
wisely organized knowledge, it must 
have habits, ideals, and attitudes. 
Many of these cannot be assigned as 
specific tasks. Imagine a teacher in the 
fifth grade literature class saying: ‘“‘By 
next Monday you must show that you 
appreciate the poem at least to point 14 
on the Jones Scale of Appreciation of 
Poetry. If not, you'll stay in after 
school till you do.’’ There are some 
things that cannot be assigned in this 
fashion, and of these some are ex- 


Assigned tasks 
not all in- 
clusive 
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ceedingly important. It might be said 
in extenuation of the older point of 
view that it did not overlook these 
indirectly learned values. It thought 
to secure them on its theory of formal 
discipline. 

We, however, who no longer believe 
in an indiscriminate transfer must face 
consciously the problem of building the 
necessary ideals and attitudes. Some, 
I fear, find it more convenient to ignore 
all these. But life won’t consent to such 
mutilation. There are very important 
traits to be acquired that cannot be 
assigned as set tasks. The teacher 
must care for them otherwise. The old 
analysis once again breaks down. 

The last count I bring in the indict- 
ment against this older point of view is 

that merely to teach adult 


Deferred val- needed traits does not suf- 
ues unsatis- 
factory fice. I cannot now argue 


the point, but it violates 
what the best ethics tells us as to the 
good life. Moreover, as every teacher 
knows, it violates the best conditions 
for learning. ‘‘Deferred values” as a 
rule require artificial motivation. Par- 
ticularly do we find it difficult on such a 
régime to build the habits, ideals, and 
attitudes the very régime would itself 
most demand. Any plan that reduces 
the school to mere preparation for later 
life is bound to produce an unsatis- 
factory school. 

On these snags and difficulties, then, 
does the traditional analysis of the edu- 
cative process fail. Learn- 
ing does not best go on 
with “logically’’ simple 
elements. Learning is never one single 
thing, but inherently and inextricably 
multitudinous. Not everything can be 


Failure of old 
analysis 
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assigned for direct learning. The effort 
to run the school on this basis degrades 
child life and almost inevitably makes 
a martinet of the teacher. The old 
analysis fails, fails miserably. It has 
gone irrevocably to pieces. Yet many 
among us seem to be hopelessly en- 
tangled in its outworn conceptions and 
terms, lacking breadth of view to see 
the situation and recover themselves 
from the wreck. 

Let us now examine more closely the 
problem of method. Obviously from 
what has gone before there 
are at least two problems 
of method. One I have else- 
where called the narrow or abstracted 
problem of method. This for the pur- 
pose of effective attack chooses, prop- 
erly enough, to disregard (for the time, 
at least) the fact of multitudinous, si- 
multaneous learnings and asks how any 
one specific trait is best acquired. The 
trait under consideration need not be 
simple, though the simpler ones have 
naturally received so far the most ade- 
quate treatment. One might thus study 
the best means of having pupils ac- 
quire any one of the following: spelling, 
silent reading, the idea of school prop- 
erty, the ideal of the proper care of 
school property, an interest in good 
literature, an interest in and determina- 
tion to uphold good government. Such 
studies are very useful. We stand ready 
to welcome all the light on them we can 
get. But we must not overlook the es- 
sential fact that no such learning as 
that contemplated in acquiring any 
one of these can go on by itself. In 
actual life no such simplicity exists. 
To act as if it were so is to mistake an 
abstraction for a reality. 


Two problems 
of method 








This brings us then to the second 
problem of method: How shall we man- 
age our pupils, considering the mani- 
fold stimulation of the complex envi- 
ronment to which they are subject and 
their simultaneous multiple responses? 
It needs no argument to prove that the 
teacher dealing with even one pupil is 
always and inevitably facing this sec- 
ond problem of method. For purposes 
of thoughtful procedure the teacher 
must, as the scientist, make an ab- 
straction and ask, say, ‘How shall I 
teach silent reading?’’ This is the first 
problem of method, but after it has 
been answered and the teacher faces 
the class, the second problem inevitably 
arises. The teacher must practically 
solve both. I like to call the real situa- 
tion with all its simultaneous learnings 
the total learning situation. The scien- 
tist may by great care face in his lab- 
oratory an approximately simple learn- 
ing situation; but the teacher before a 
class always faces a total learning situa- 
tion. And, so far as forethought can 
extend its sway over them, the teacher’s 
responsibility includes all the resulting 
learnings. 

The total learning situation merits 
yet closer attention. Consider the mul- 

tiple respondings, such as 
The total we considered above in the 
learning . 
steeatien case of the boy learning the 

Ancient Mariner. We have 
here clearly an instance of what James 
taught us to call focal and marginal 
attention. Here the focal attention was 
ostensibly on memorizing the poem, 
actually there was a continual shifting. 
Accompanying the focal attention, how- 
ever fixed or shifting, there was more or 
less of marginal responding. What is 
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at one moment marginal may at the 
next be focal, and vice versa. It is well 
established that learning goes on most 
quickly in connection with focal atten- 
tion, but this is not to deny learning to 
marginal responses. If the responding 
come often enough, it must, by the laws 
of learning, in time leave an appreciable 
effect, though of course any turning of 
focal attention to the response will 
hasten the process. For the purpose of 
fixing ideas let us for the time, in dis- 
regard of fluctuations, apply the term 
focus to the object of the predominant 
focal attention and marginal to all the 
other responses. Learning may come 
then either in connection with the focus 

or the margin. As regards 


Focal and =the focus, the learning may 
marginal : 
learning be the end, as with the 


memorization of the poem, 
or in connection with means to the end, 
as a better knowledge of words from 
memorizing the poem. Of the marginal 
responses some of the most important 
appear as suggestions of other and per- 
haps rival objects of attention. These 
cross-fertilizations of experience I have 
elsewhere termed associated sugges- 
tions! If these rival suggestions be 
allowed unrestrained sway, achieve- 
ment would cease. On the other hand, 
to ignore them entirely would be to 
cease to grow. A mean adjusted to 


secure the good of both is desirable. - 


‘These, as with other marginal responses, 
seem to depend on the existence of 
partially formed mental complexes. 
(The term complex is here used inno- 
cently of Freud to mean about the 
same as ‘“apperception: mass.”’) The 
interaction of the focally aroused 
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complex, especially some aspects of it, 
with others in the nervous system 
brings marginal responses. It would 
seem that exactly in these are built 
those complex aggregates we call ideals, 
attitudes, interests, points of view, and 
the like. While these can be brought 
to the focus, and should occasionally 
be brought there for conscious criticism, 
they seem inherently matters of mar- 
ginal attention built up primarily on 
the margin, while a different type of 
things occupy the more abiding focus as 
ends of the agent’s explicit endeavor. 
It is these explicit ends of endeavor 
that we can assign as tasks and for 
which we can and do hold one more 
directly responsible. But the other 
class of mental constructs seem to be- 
long inherently to the margin as reac- 
tions to what is going on in the focus. 
These inherently marginal affairs must, 
it would seem, be learned indirectly. 
The significance of this fact for both 
method and curriculum is great. These 
marginal learnings cannot be set as 
tasks. They fit but hardly if at all in 
our older curriculum conceptions, and 
even our scientific measurers seem hap- 
pier to forget them. To ensure their 
learning requires a nicer skill in teach- 
ing than was thought of in the old days. 
But they are worth it. They seem 
almost supremely important in life. 

Let us now turn to the correlative 
stimulation side of this same analysis 
and see if closer considera- 
tion of that yields any 
additional view. The one 
agent in the schoolroom for securing 
ordinary voluntary focal attention is, 
of course, the teacher. This is possible 


Marginal 
stimulation 


1In this Journal, October, 1921, p. 19. 
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because the child has in the past built 
a group of attitudes toward the general 
teacher-schoolroom situation. Thestim- 
ulation which produces the marginal 
responses may be under 
separate heads according as it is more 
immediate, less immediate, or still 
more remote. Among the more immedi- 
ate stimulations are, as has already 
been suggested, the tone and manner 
of the teacher, the observed responses 
of fellow pupils, chance happenings in 
room or street or even in the books. 
They may work for or against the focal 
interest. Among the less immediate 
stimulations is the general scheme of 
curriculum and management as it does 
or does not satisfy the ‘‘natural”’ 
aspirations of childhood and youth. 


considered 
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These aspirations are, of course, very 
numerous and complex. Any observing 
teacher knows that adequate expression 
of the higher reaches of child character 
will often if not generally inhibit in 
greater or less degree some lower incli- 
nations that might otherwise be very 
insistent. The felt adequacy or inade- 
quacy of the available self-expression 
most of all creates a general set, which 
in turn determines, for the adolescent 
at any rate, almost everything about 
the school. 

The discussion of the remoter stimu- 
lation will have to be postponed with 
the remainder of the paper to the next 
month’s issue. 


(To be continued) 


AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 
VIII. The Mechanics of Writing 


James F. Hosic 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


“Divide and conquer,” says the old 
adage. This principle we endeavored to 
apply to the teaching of composition. 
We realized that too often everything 
is attempted at once and nothing done. 
Worse yet, many seem never to reach 
the problem of composition itself, being 
content to instill the gentle art of proof 
reading instead. This is necessary, of 
course, in order that certain conventions 
may be obeyed, but it is no more com- 
position than good dressing is character. 
Ideas clothed in appropriate words, 
which are marshalled in fit array, 
constitute the indispensable factors, 
and punctuation, spelling, and the like 


are only their humble body servants, 
as it were. 

All of which ought to be so obvious 
as not to require mention. It isn’t, 
however, as common practices testify, 
hence our firm determination to be 
clear in our own minds as to when we 
were looking after the one and when 
we were looking after the other. 


MECHANICS DEFINED 
As already stated, our experiment 
soon convinced us that speaking and 
not writing should be regarded as the 
basic activity in composition. We 
learned, moreover, that so far as children 
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are concerned there is little difference 
between a speech and an equivalent 
effort in writing. Bacon's distinctions 
of readiness contrasted with exactness 
holds only for those to whom writing 
has become an habitual mode of ex- 
pression. The children wrote as they 
spoke—they often wrote what 
had spoken. 


they 


In this practice we found our cue. 
Composition proper is that which is 
Me- 
chanics of writing may be defined as all 
of the new problems which arise in the 
attempt to put speech on paper. So con- 
sidered, mechanics includes manuscript 


common to speech and writing. 


conventions of all sorts, spelling, punc- 
tuation, capitalization, spacing of words, 
paragraph and other margins, and all 
other formal means of presenting words 
to the eye so as to enable the reader to 
gather their meaning with comfort and 
economy. 

Spelling is so generally regarded as 
worthy of a place on the daily program 
of the elementary school that we deemed 
it wise to give to the spelling problem a 
place of its own in our scheme of com- 
mittee work. The account of it will be 
reserved, therefore, for a later article in 
this series. What was done with the com- 
panion problems we shall presently see. 


DEVELOPING A COURSE 
The 


of non-essentials in school subjects has 


IN MECHANICS 


movement toward elimination 
done much to simplify the course in 
English. Courses of study in that sub- 


ject are still likely, however, to be 


vague if not really over-ambitious. No- 
where is this more true than in regard to 
punctuation and kindred topics. ** Teach 
the ordinary uses of the comma”’ is a 
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direction not infrequently found in out- 
lines devised as guides for teachers of 
grades as early as the fifth or even the 
fourth. Such a direction bears on its face 
the evidence that the course-of-study- 
maker is thinking of what writers in 
general need to know, not what a child 
of ten requires. He is indeed writing, 
but not with his eye on the object. 

We began our campaign by securing 
general agreement to find out what 
marks of punctuation the pupils of the 
various grades could not possibly get 
along without. Here we sought to dis- 
tinguish between the occasional need of 
the more adventurous and the steady 
demand of the rank and file. The 
former should be met on the spot 
through first aid, but with no attempt 
at systematic instruction. On the latter 
our course in punctuation would be 
based. We resolved not to make a class 
exercise of any matter of mechanics 
until it promised to figure constantly 
in the work of the class throughout the 
term and ever thereafter. 

The procedure adopted for getting 
the facts was similar to that already set 
forth. Each teacher was asked to be- 
come an observer and recorder for her 
own class. Her results were to be re- 
ported to a committee, whose duty it 
was to compile a course in mechanics 
for the school. Later a sort of composite 
of these school courses was to be made 
to serve as guidance for the city as a 
whole, though the needs of the particu- 
lar school and the particular class were 
always to be met willy-nilly. 

The first reports of many teachers 
were clearly in need of revision. They 
were couched in the general terms which 
traditionally characterize attempts at 
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course of study making, and were too 
sweeping to be lived up to. Attention 
was called to the fact that we were mak- 
ing specifications which we meant to 
live up to. For we had agreed that our 
standard should be habitual correctness 
in all written work within the limits set 
for each grade by at least seventy-five 
per cent of the pupils of that grade. It 
was necessary only to press the query, 
“Are you in fact willing that your pu- 
pils should be held to the standards 
which you are setting up?’’ to bring 
about an immediate retraction. School 
supervisors have much to answer for in 
accustoming teachers to false and im- 
possible standards which no one really 
expects to reach. We were determined 
to seek only the attainable in such 
definite matters as the mechanics of 
writing, and consequently held our- 
selves to a modest outline, as the follow- 
ing composite finally arranged for the 
city as a whole plainly shows. 


A MINIMUM COURSE IN MECHANICS 
BY GRADES 


The writing of a compositior involves two 
processes: on the thought or content side, organ- 
ization; on the mechanical side, getting on paper 
the thought to be expressed. The simple funda- 
mentals of mechanics should in large part be mas- 
tered (made automatic, that is) during the first 
six years of the child's school life. The time when 
they should be taught is determined by the time 
when they are needed. The need is developed 
through the activities of the pupils. From grade 
to grade the complexity of the thought to be ex- 
pressed increases. Consequently there is increased 
complexity in the uses of mechanical aids to ex- 
pression, which are Capitalization, Punctuation, 
and Manuscript Form. 


GRADE I 
Capitalization: 
Child’s own name. 
Pronoun J. 
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GRADE II 
Capitalization: 
Names of persons. 
First word in a sentence. 
Punctuation: 
Period—at the end of a sentence. 


GRADE III 
Capitalization: 
Names of months. 
Names of days of the week. 
Names of special holidays, as Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year, Easter. 
Titles of compositions. 
Punctuation: 
Period in abbreviations, Mr., Mrs., Dr., St., 
and Ave. 
Comma after salutation in the simple friendly 
letter, thus: 
Dear Alice, 


ANNA BROWN 
Manuscript Form: 
Letter as above. Letter and other composition 
must have margin (one inch) at left edge of paper 
with indention (half inch) of first line. 


GRADE IV 

Capitalization: 

Titles prefixed to proper names, as Aunt Jane, 
Cousin John, King Midas. 

Geographical names. 

Names of peoples, as Indians, French. 

Proper adjectives, as British, Swedish. 
Punctuation: 

Period in further abbreviations as they may be 
used by pupils in this grade. 

Interrogation point. 

Apostrophe in contractions, as doesn’t, haven’t. 

Apostrophe in possessives as these occur in the 
children’s composition. 

Comma in the courteous close of letter as 
shown below. 
Manuscript Form: 

Title of composition in center of line. 

Marginat left edge of paper persistently followed 
up; no margin at right edge, except sufficient 
allowance to insure no crowding of words at end 
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of line. No word broken at end of line in this 
grade. 

Letter form extended to include the courteous 
close: 


Dear Charles, 


Your friend, 
JoHN WEAVER 
GRADE V 
Capitalization: 
First word in a direct quotation. 
Important words in titles of story or book. 
Punctuation: 
Quotation marks in unbroken quotation. 
Comma 
before direct quotation. 
to set off a noun in direct address. 
after yes or no. 
Apostrophe in plural possessive as need arises. 
(No formal teaching of columns of singular and 
plural possessives.) 
Manuscript Form: 
Nothing new in composition form. 
Letter—Introducing heading: 
465 Webster Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
April 12, 1921 
Dear Amy, 


Your cousin, 
Dora Cox 


GRADE VI 

Work for complete mastery of all points cov- 
ered thus far in the course. Not much is intro- 
duced in this grade. The advance is chiefly a wider 
application of principles and practices already 
taught. 
Capitalization: 

Important words in titles of persons, as King 
of the Lordly Isles. 
Punctuation: 

More extended use of quotation marks, not 
taught as an abstract topic, but as the children 
may attempt in the course of writing an interest- 
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ing story to divide a quotation; for example, 
“Mother, come and help me out,”’ I cried. “I am 
sinking.” 

Hyphen at the end of a line where a word is 
properly divided between syllables. 

Colon in letter form as shown below. 
Manuscript Form: 

Business letter introducing the formal address: 


465 Webster Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
April 15, 1921 
Marshall Field & Co. 
121 North State St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


Yours respectfully, 
ROBERT WELLS 
Achievement at the end of sixth grade: The 
power correctly to arrange, capitalize, and punc- 
tuate an original theme of from six to eight sen- 
tences, or a friendly letter, or a business letter 


such as an application for a position, order for 
merchandise, etc. 


GRADE VII 
Capitalization: 
In topical headings. 
Teach here outline form, showing subordination: 
i. 
A. 
B. 
has 
Il. 
A. 
B. 
Punctuation: 
Comma where needed, with subordinate clauses 
in a series. 
in compound sentences. 
to separate words in 
addresses and dates. 
Colon before an itemized list. 
Manuscript Form: 
Indention to indicate a new paragraph. In this 
grade is developed the idea of a paragraph as a 
division of subject, constituting a unit of thought. 











GRADE VIII 


The course is cumulative, and the eighth grade 
must be held accountable for all that precedes. 
The summary of requirements for this grade in- 
cludes little that is new. 


SumMMARY OF MECHANICS OF WRITTEN 
CoMPOSITION 

I. Capitalization: 
A. Pronoun J and interjection O. 
B. First word of a sentence. 
C. Proper nouns and adjectives. 
D. Important words in titles. 
E. Titles of relationship or vocation pre- 

fixed to proper names. 

F. In quotations as required. 

II. Punctuation: 

A. Period: 

1. After a declarative or imperative 

sentence. 

2. After abbreviations. 

3. In letter forms as required. 

B. Comma: 

1. To set off a word in-direct address. 

2. To set off the name of a city from 

the state. 

3. To separate the day of the month 

from the year. 

4. To set off an appositive with its 

modifiers. 

5. To separate items in a series. 

6. As required in compound and com- 

plex sentences. 

(Note.—Avoid the error of separating 
short complete sentences by com- 
mas.) 

C. Interrogation point. 
D. Exclamation point. 
E. Apostrophe: 

1. In possessives. 

2. In contractions. 

F. Hyphen— 
line. 

G. Colon 
letter form. 

Manuscript Form: 

A. Arrangement of composition: 


between syllables at end of 


before itemized list and in 


iff. 


1. Title in center of first line. 
2. Margin at left edge of paper. 
3. Paragraph indention. 

B. Letter forms (see Grade VI). 
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Notes.—While the block system is used in type- 
written letters in introduction and address, the 
indention of consecutive lines (three spaces) is 
preferred in both personal and business letters 
written in long hand. 

Uniform capitalization of first and last words in 
the salutation is*required, as: Dear Sir:—My 
dear Sir:—My dear Mother: 

Only the first word in the courteous close is 
capitalized, as: 

Yours very truly. 

In the salutation in letters addressed to firms, 
the use of Gentlemen is preferred to Dear Sirs. 


COMMENTS ON COURSE AND METHOD 

Most children who see others writing 
desire to write also. Such help as the 
teachers might give in the earliest 
grades would be called out quite nat- 
urally by this demand. All were ex- 
pected to have a care for building up 
good images of words, for large firm 
characters made with free movements, 
and for straight lines and good spacing. 
The simple device of giving each pupil 
at least a yard of space at the black- 
board was alone almost sufficient to pre- 
vent the small, cramped, and indistinct 
hand too often seen on school black- 
boards. Hygienic ideals were invoked 
to establish this practice. 

Teachers were urged to direct the at- 
tention of the pupils first of all to the 
composition as the expression of certain 
ideas with a certain purpose, and to 
make swift corrections of mechanics in 
the sight of all herself rather than to 
start unsettling and time-consuming 
discussions of usage, especially as re- 
gards spelling, of which more hereafter. 
Meticulous fault-finding is a poor occu- 
pation at best; it certainly should not 
be established as a habit in the compo- 
sition class. 

For the middle and upper grades 
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carefully planned di tion exercises the same grade. That the improvement 
were advised as a means of helping was considerable there could be no 
pupils to overcome deficiencies. Such doubt. Everyone conversant with the 
exercises were to be g 1 with the full situation remarked upon it. Incorrect- 
knowledge of the pu s to precisely ness ceased to be the bug-a-boo of 
what was to be learned. The selections written composition and yet mechanical 
used, moreover, wet! » | imple, on matters w receiving less attention 
the plane or a little above the plane of than formerly. The secret lay in two 
the pupils’ own effor Isolated dicta- facts. First, when the pupils wrote they 
tion exercises recurring at regular inter- knew exactly what they wanted to say 
val wdless of particular needs have and could give their undivided effort to 
happily gone out of fashion and we took saying it in good form. Second, the 
the utmost pains to avoid reviving teachers concentrated their instruction 
them on a few essentials constantly needed 

RESULTS and easily fixed them as habit. This was 

It is not possible to state in relatively far better, all will agree, than tilting at 
exact quantitative terms just what per windmills in the traditional Quixotic 


cent of improvement our classes made fashion. Organization guided by facts 


as compared with previous classes of won. 


THE PROJECT METHOD IN HIGH SCHOOL ' 


Little seems to have been written on teacher, and that close correlation of 
the project method of teaching in the’ the various branches about one project 
senior high school and college. Most of would be impossible in the average high 
the sample projects offered and the school whose faculty is organized as it 
illustrations used are for the primary, is now 
intermediate, and grammar grades. In We decided also that group work 


deed the statement was made by one of would be harder to manage in high 
he professors at Teachers College that schools than in the grades, for in many 
the method was not adapted to high high schools it is practically impossible 
school use to find any time, in school hours or out, 

Six high school teachers organized when a class can get together outside of 
into a group to attempt to decide if the the class period. Then, too, if a teacher 


project method could be used profitably has from four to seven classes a day, 
in our high school work. We saw that and each class is working on its own 
there would be many administrative project, he must keep abreast of them 
problems in its use in high school which  evenif they go far beyond the confines of 
would not exist in a grade where his textbook and of his previous knowl- 
the work is all in the hands of one edge. This will offer him a problem 

t ‘ a irried out by a committee of which M 1 L. Hoyle, of Arb Michigan, 
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of time and endurance which will need 
some careful administration on the 
part of the teacher himself. We did 
not, however, believe that these diffi- 
culties, if they are such, make the use of 
the method either impossible or im- 
practicable for the classroom teacher. 

It seemed to us that if we could get a 
whole-hearted purpose on the part of the 
pupils to carry forward a project, the 
planning, carrying out of the steps, and 
organizing and judging results would 
not be especially difficult with high 
school pupils, for the projects would be 
very largely of the problem type, that is, 
gaining some desired knowledge. The 
important thing, then, was to make the 
knowledge truly desired. 

Of the six members of our group, four 
taught English, one mathematics, and 
one American history. We, therefore, 
confined our questioning to those three 
subjects and sought for some ‘‘ap- 
proaches” which would be apt to awaken 
a whole-hearted interest on the part of 
the pupils. It seemed to the group that, 
of the three subjects considered, it was 
hardest to see how mathematics might 
be taught by the project method. The 
same forms, formulas, and problems 
must be mastered and solved, but 
evidently from a new viewpoint. The 
teacher’s first problem would be to get 
the pupil to want to learn algebra, 
geometry, or trigonometry. Individual 
differences would have to be taken into 
consideration from the very outset, and 
time would be gained by giving careful 
attention to that at the start. Some 
pupils may be led to see the necessity of 
a really complete mastery of elementary 
mathematics in their prospective work 
as civil engineers, draftsmen, archi- 
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tects, or chemists. To others, especially 
the girls, these reasons might make no 
appeal. But perhaps they are planning 
to go to college and must make college 
requirements and be able to pass college 
freshman mathematics when they get 
there. It will take some very clever in-. 
dividual work on the part of the teacher 
to launch this first step in the term’s 
project, that is, getting his pupils to 
want to know the subject matter and 
to be eager for the work. That should 
be the teacher’s first project, and he 
should not be satisfied until every pupil 
is won. 

No end of small projects may be used 
to awaken the pupil’s interest in differ- 
ent parts of the course. At the begin- 
ning of some particularly hard section, a 
practical problem could be given the 
class which they could work out by the 
knowledge they have up to that point, 
but which would involve a long process. 
When they have done the work nec- 
essary to obtain the answer, let the 
teacher work it for them by the short 
cut method of the new chapter. Then 
give them some more problems of a 
similar nature. The mastering of that 
chapter will become a purposeful act on 
their part if for no other reason than to 
save themselves work. 

In School Science and Mathematics for 
January, 1920, Mr. Frank Rich suggests 
the construction by the pupils of some 
simple musical instrument such as the 
chromatic zither for teaching the value 
of the knowledge of roots. The zither is 
an instrument all strings of which have 
the same tension but different lengths. 
The tuning is done by changing the 
length of the string and not the tension. 
When the instrument is tuned and these 
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lengths compared, we find a certain 
definite relation between them which 
can be expressed algebraically. Each 
string is some power or root of the 
“key” string. 

All sorts of practical projects can be 
undertaken in trigonometry, such as 
making instruments to turn off angles 
and with which the pupils can measure 
distances across a river, swamp, or 
street without crossing it, or with which 
the height of a building or hill can be 
calculated. In fact in all three subjects 
proficiency in any one chapter or set of 
chapters may itself be made a project. 

By this time some doubting Thomas 
is asking, ‘‘What is the use of all this 
bother? Why not just go ahead and as- 
sign the lessons?”’ The purpose is to 
help the pupil see the use of his work 
and hence make it a purposeful activity 
to him—something which the preach- 
ing of ‘‘mathematics for mental disci- 
pline”’ did not succeed in doing for us 
when we were in high school. 

In the discussion of the project 
method for American history for the 
junior or senior high school year (elev- 
enth or twelfth grade), we felt that the 
first point to be settled was whether in 
using that method the chronological 
order should be followed or not. The 
decision reached was that there would 
be no particular advantage in setting 
aside the chronological order of the 
story as a whole up to the end of the 
Reconstruction Period, about 1875, and 
no particular advantage in following it 
after that date. However, the chrono- 
logical order need not be strictly ad- 
hered to.any of the time. If, for instance, 
in studying the results of the War of 
1812 the need for protecting our infant 
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industries introduced the tariff issue, 
and the class became interested in the 
tariff question, that is surely the time to 
follow it through its McKinley heights, 
its Underwood depths, and its Fordney 
rehabilitation. Having finished the story 
of the tariff, so far as it has been written, 
we would turn back to the rest of the 
results of the War of 1812. After the 
Reconstruction Period there are few 
things of importance but that are open 
questions of today and should be taken 
up when needed for current event work. 
Can approaches be found for launch- 
ing projects in American history which 
will bring about whole-hearted purpos- 
ing on the part of the pupils? We found 
them easy to work up. We have just 
mentioned the War of 1812; let us take 
that as an example of how an approach 
might be made. These advanced high 
school pupils already know the general 
story. Ask them what caused the war 
and who won it, and the chances are 
that the answer will be that the impress- 
ment of American seamen caused the 
war and that the United States won it. 
Of course neither answer is a satisfac- 
tory one for a student of American 
history to give. Tell them, then, of see- 
ing a Canadian textbook some years ago 
which said that our object in declaring 
war on England was to gain Canada, 
and that we were completely defeated 
by English and Canadian troops. It 
would need nothing more to get a whole- 
hearted purpose on the part of thepupils 
to find out whether that Canadian text- 
book was right or not, and in so doing 
to learn the true history of the affair. 
A newspaper clipping to the effect 
that the United States is an empire in 
all but name might be used to introduce 
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masterpiece of that school. When the 
appointed day arrived each pupil was on 
his mettle, as he felt the responsibility 
to his group for an able presentation 
of their claim. The class as a whole 
was to judge the effectiveness of each 
group’s appeal for its preference. 

Thus it will be seen that, in addition 
to satisfying a felt need, the project 
furnished an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of certain skills and for enlarging 
the esthetic experiences of the pupils. 

Excellent results may also be ob- 
tained by projecting the activities of 
debating and dramatic societies, athlet- 
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ics, recitals, and the like into the class- 
room, if the teacher will keep in touch 
with these organizations and will be 
alert enough to seize on the situations 
as they present themselves. 

Indeed, the various members of the 
group quite convinced themselves that 
the teacher who is filled with the project 
spirit, and who is willing to use his in- 
genuity to work out clever approaches, 
not only can use the project method in 
teaching mathematics, American his- 
tory and English, but can use it to his 
great credit and to his pupils’ everlast- 
ing advantage. 


A SUGGESTED PROCEDURE IN SILENT READING FOR 
BRIGHT PUPILS 


W. J. OsBURN 


Director of Educational Measurements, State Department of Education, Madison, Wisconsin 


The purpose of this article is to pro- 
vide a tentative program for children 
whose reading ability is two or more 
years in advance of the grade in which 
they are located. There are three meth- 
ods of dealing with such children: they 
may be promoted, or neglected, or sup- 
plied with additional work without pro- 
motion. The method which is in most 
general use is that of neglect. That the 
talents of bright children are withering 
away from disuse in practically every 
school appears unquestionable. Some of 
the children are marking time in dreary 
monotony while a few of the bolder 
spirits divert themselves by disorderly 
conduct. Surely America can ill afford 
thus to waste and smother its genius. 
The only encouraging thing about the 
present procedure is that any change is 
sure to make things better. 


The policy of promoting all bright 
pupils until they reach the grade which 
corresponds to their intelligence level is 
also open to certain objections. In the 
first place it isimpossible in some schools, 
and secondly, it often places mere chil- 
dren in classes with pupils who are 
much more mature socially. The pro- 
motion policy if fully carried out would 
permit some children to finish High 
School at the age of fourteen or even 
earlier. Such children are probably too 
young to be sent away from home to a 
college or university. The only other 
possibility is to provide a broadened 
course of study, something like that 
which follows. 

Much attention has been devoted 
during recent years to remedial instruc- 
tion for those who are weak in reading 
rate and comprehension, but little or 
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nothing is available in the way of a 
technique which will develop other aims 
and values in silent reading. It seems 
wise, therefore, to assume that further 
training in such reading should be 
provided as a first step in broadening 
the course of study for those who are 
ready for such material. With such a 
purpose in mind the following sugges- 
tions seem to be at least worthy of a 
tryout. 

As a necessary prerequisite for such 
a plan some means must be devised to 
discover where the child’s chief interests 
are. Often the teacher will have located 
these interests from the child’s reading 
and conversation. This information 
may often be supplemented by giving 
the children the following test. The 
questions may be given to a group of 
children either orally or in written form. 

1. What indoor game do you like 
best? 

2. What outdoor game do you like 
best? 

3. What magazines have you read 
recently? Put across in front of the one 
you like best and tell why you like it. 

4. What is your favorite book? 

5. What occupation would you like 
to follow after you are through school? 

6. What person not in the _ local 
neighborhood would you like to be like? 
You may give the name of some histori- 
cal character if you wish. 

7. If you had a million dollars and 
were perfectly free to travel, what for- 
eign country would you visit? Why? 

8. If you had a million dollars, name 
three things that you would buy for 
yourself. 

9. If you had plenty of money and 
were free to go to any of the following, 
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which would you attend? (1) A Foot- 
ball Game; (2) Church; (3) The Movies; 
(4) A Political Convention; (5) An Art 
Gallery; (6) A Basketball Game; (7) 
Sunday School; (8) A Debate; (9) A 
Musical Concert; (10) A Baseball Game; 
(11) Grand Opera; (12) A Prize Fight; 
(13) Light Opera; (14) A Dramatic 
Recital; (15) A Dance. 

10. If you had plenty of money and 
were perfectly free, how would you 
spend your summer vacation? 

11. You will be given five minutes to 
write all the words you can think of. 
Write nouns only and take care not to 
repeat any of them. 

Note to the examiner. — Explain what a noun 
is before the children begin on the last exercise. 
The words written during the latter portion of 


the five minutes will often disclose the type of the 
child’s interest. 


After the dominant interests are lo- 
cated, the following procedure is sug- 
gested. Provide books, magazines, etc., 
which fit each individual case so far as 
it is possible to do so. Local libraries 
are quite useful, particularly their news- 
paper files. In many cases the school 
district may be able to purchase some of 
the books. Many free bulletins are pub- 
lished on various subjects by the state 
and federal governments and by indus- 
trial concerns. These should be pro- 
vided to fit the topics in which the 
children are interested. Sometimes the 
papers and magazines taken in the 
child’s home may be used. 

When the material is on hand the 
children are asked to look it over rather 
quickly in order to locate the articles or 
portions which seem pertinent. Where 
two or more children are working to- 
gether, each should catalogue references 
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7. How do the miners loosen the coal 
in the mine? 

8. Why must coal mines be venti- 
lated ? 

g. How are explosions prevented in 
coal mines? 

10. Find anything you can which is 
interesting concerning Sir Humphrey 
Davy. 

11. How are coal mines ventilated? 

12. What is coal made of? 
water kept out of the mines? 

13. How did ancient forests grow? 

14. How can we tell that coal was 
once wood? 

15. How did it happen that this wood 
turned into coal instead of rotting? 

16. How long does it take for wood 
to turn into coal? 


How is 


17. Is wood turning into coal now? 

18. What is peat? Lignite? Bitumi- 
nous coal? Anthracite? 

19. How do these differ from each 
other? 

20. What did people think of coal in 
the past? 

21. How did they discover that it 
would burn? 

22. How did people learn to burn 
anthracite coal? 

23. Find out anything you can con- 
cerning the great fire in the coal mines 
of southern Ohio. How long has it been 
burning? How did it start? How much 
damage has it done? Will it ever be put 
out? 

24. How the amount coal 
possessed by a country related to the 
prosperity of that country? To the 
ability of the country to make war? 

25. How much coal does each of the 
following nations 


is of 


possess: Engiand, 


t The starred references are 
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France, Japan, 
United States? 

26. Judging by the amount of coal 
which they possess, see if you can find 
other nations which are apt to become 
great industrially. 


Germany, and the 


27. Where does Wisconsin get coal? 
Are there any coal mines in the state? 
If so, where? 

28. What railroads bring coal to Wis- 
consin? ; 

29. Find out anything you can about 
coal in Texas, Upper Silesia, and the 
Saar Valley. 

30. How is artificial gas made? 

31. How did people learn to use gas? 

32. What other things can be made 
from coal? 

33. How do prospectors search for 
coal? 

34. How many large cities in the 
United States can you name which have 
grown up because coal mines are near 
them? 

35. What substitutes can be used in 
the place of coal? 

36. Is it likely that any of these will 
be used to any great extent 
future? Why? 

37. To what extent is Wisconsin us- 
ing a substitute for coal? 


in the 


38. What cities are being particularly 
affected by the use of a substitute for 
coal? 
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All the Year Round—Book II. 
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Newspaper articles, especially those 
written during the war and during 
the Versailles Conference dealing with 
coal as related to the national 
welfare of France and Germany are 
very good. 

It is hoped that some sort of tech- 
nique similar to that suggested in this 
article can be worked out in such a 
manner that even an inexperienced 
rural teacher can use it. The need is 
surely great. From the standpoint of 
the actual value of the human material 
involved, nothing is of greater impor- 
tance than efforts to conserve rather 
than stifle the most precious asset of 
the nation—the talent and genius of its 
bright children. 
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A MARKET PROJECT 
BY FIRST GRADE PUPILS 


I. Description of how the project arose, 
and how it fitted into the general plan 
of work. ; 


A formal request to begin a farm project 
was stimulated through a nature walk dur- 
ing which a farm was visited. This walk 
was taken on Friday, November 5. Corn- 
stalks were gathered. Later they were 
broken into eight-inch pieces and tied into 
shocks. An outline of the various things 
seen at the farm was made on the board by 
the teacher, from information given her by 
the children. The farm was made, on the 
floor. The school yard furnished dirt and 
stones and soon a cornfield appeared. 
Pumpkins were made of cheesecloth dyed 
with soap dye and stuffed, and placed 
among the corn shocks. (Clay would have 
been a more esthetic medium to have used 
in making the pumpkins, but because it 
breaks so easily it discourages the children 
in the beginning.) An apple orchard made 
of twigs in composite clay with red and 
green apples next appeared. Celery made 
of paper and lettuce made of thin paper 
colored green soon formed a realistic garden. 
The house, chicken yard, pig pen, and 
brook all appeared in the course of time. 

Soon the question arose as to what the 
farmer did with his surplus crops. The fact 
that he sold them, either taking them him- 
self or sending by boat or train, brought out 
the necessity for amarket. The teacher had 
the idea of the market in her inner con- 
sciousness all of the time, not to thrust it 
upon the children, but if possible to draw it 
out—in her réle as the ever-wise guide. The 
questions asked were printed and posted in 
the room to stimulate reading. (See ‘‘ Read- 
ing”’ for a list of these questions.) 





A trip was taken to the Municipal Wharf, 
Union Street Market, and Washington 
Market. The boats that bring in the prod- 
uce from Philadelphia to the big wholesale 
market at the Municipal Wharf were seen. 
Union Street was full of live chickens, ducks, 
turkeys, and geese, as this is a Jewish neigh- 
borhood. It was the day before Thanks- 
giving, and Washington Market was a 
beautiful sight and very stimulating. 

When we came back to school the children 
decided to make a real market. Wood in 
our section is very scarce, so ordinary work 
tables were used for counters. Sawdust on 
the floor made the meat market more 
realistic. If wood had been plentiful it 
would have been more educational to have 
had the children build stalls, etc. Having 
set up the market, naturally we had to 
make things to sell. The farm furnished 
pumpkins, apples, lettuce, and celery. 
However, just as many of our vegetables 
come from a distance and not all from near- 
by farms, so we too had to help the farmer 
and make more articles. Cheesecloth, cot- 
ton batting, and soap dye made suitable 
materials from which to fashion the following 
articles: apples, pumpkins, oranges, bana- 
nas, frankfurters, turkey, beets, carrots, 
and ham. Clay, paint, and shellac made the 
following articles: grapes, chops, tomatoes, 
and cranberries. Paper bags were made 
from wrapping paper. An apron was made 
from black chintz. Money was made from 
paper, as were also signs and price tags. 
The articles made were cut out by the 
teacher because it cost too much to allow 
experimenting with cheesecloth. We shall 
always have to sacrifice children until the 
masses realize the importance of an abun- 
dance of material. The children did all of 
the dyeing, sewing, and stuffing. 
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A FARM 


Before the Market Project had progressed 
very far, the necessity for advertising arose. 
The result was the making of a number of 
illustrated charts. The teacher furnished 
the pictures, which were taken from various 
magazines. These were shown to the chil- 
dren and the sentences given by them. For 
instance, a picture of children eating lunch 
brought forth the sentence: 


EVERYTHING FOR LUNCH 
PARKER MARKET, UNION STREET 


A picture of bacon, tomatoes, and onions 
en casserole had the following statement 
printed alongside of it: 


ONIONS 
TOMATOES 
BACON 

MAKE A GOOD SUPPER. 








PROJECT 


The picture of the little boy with the market 
basket, from the Pictorial Review, 
forth this idea: 


brought 


Tuis LittLe Boy BouGut HIs CHRISTMAS DINNER 


AT THE PARKER MARKET. 


A number of charts were made, which 
stimulated reading; then at the end of the 
week the children were tested to see how 
many new words they had learned. 

As the products accumulated they de- 
cided to ask the Mott School First Grade to 
come and buy their dolls’ Christmas dinner. 
One of the boys printed the circular on the 
following page with the printing press. 

Each succeeding day a new circular was 
printed giving the prices or some interesting 
fact about the market. The prices were kept 
in 5's or multiples of 5. 
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A MARKET PROJECT 


OPENING 
PARKER MARKET 
UNION St. 


PHONE 1112-J 


Fripay, DEc. 17, 1920 
MEAT VEGETABLES FRUIT 
Finally the opening day came and two 
first grades from the Mott School came to 
buy, bringing their dolls with them. They 
had a wonderful time and bought a com- 
plete dinner from the turkey down. 
Market books were made by the children 
in which they drew and in which there were 
a few rhymes printed by the teacher, as: 
“To market, to market, to buy a fat pig”’ 
and ‘“‘Higgeldy, Piggledy,’’ etc. They 


decorated their own covers and printed the 

name with the printing press. 

Il. The direct knowledge, skills, etc. which 
the project yielded were: 

1. Reading: 

The charts stimulated reading and the 
children were 103 words wiser when they 
finished the Market Project. Not all of 
these words were new, but they had been 
learned in a new relationship which tended 
to strengthen the old words. A list of the 
one hundred and twenty-five words follow: 


2. Word list: 


"a *above 
*away *around 
*and *at 

*all *apple 


[The starred words are found in Thorndike's list of words from 1 to 500, in The Teachers’ Word Book.} 
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*big 
*before 
*by 
*buy 


began 


*can 

*cut 

*care 

*corn 

*city 
cock-a-doodle-doo 
cauliflower 
cost 
cheaper 

*country 


*does 
*do 
*did 


*every 
*eat 


food 
fan 
farm 
*from 
*for 
*friend 
farmer 
fat 
*father 


*great 
grapes 
go 
grocer 


* 


heaven 

ham 
*how 
*home 
*his 


*he 


*love 
loving 
lemons 
lettuce 

*little 

*me 

*more 
market 

*make 

*not 

November 


oranges 
of 


*our 
* 


a 


or 
opening 
*one 
pie 
phone 
peppers 
potatoes 


ran 


*send 
sells 
*see 
single 
spends 
*stay 
*should 
*said 


*shall 


*talk 

*to 

*thank 

*tell 
Thanksgiving 
turkey 

*train 

*them 

*the 

*then 

*this 

*think 
Union St. 
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*we *which 
*went *what 
whom *when 
3. Charts: 


A pumpkin ran away 

Before Thanksgiving Day. 
“They would make,” said he, 
‘A pie of me, if I should stay.” 


(Song — Tune, Chimes of Dunkirk.) 
Illustrated—Crepe paper pumpkin. 





Father of all, in Heaven above, 
We thank Thee for Thy love. 

Our food, our home, and all we wear 
Tell of Thy loving care. 


Illustrated—Jessie Wilcox Smith picture. 





I went into the country 

The farmer’s friends to see, 
And every single one of them 
Began to talk to me. 





This chart would have made good silent 
reading if the project had come later in the 
term: 


What does the farmer do with the pumpkins, 
apples, and corn he cannot use? 

The farmer sells them. 

How does he send them to the city? 

The farmer takes them to the market or sends 
by train. 

Which costs more? 

It costs more to send by train. 

Then from whom is it cheaper to buy, the farmer 
or the grocer? 

It is cheaper to buy from the farmer at the 
market. 





When I go to market I shall see: 
Lettuce Potatoes 


Cauliflower Tomatoes 





This chart was illustrated with a picture 
of each kind of vegetable, poultry, or meat 
which the children were likely to see at the 
market. It tended to make the child see 
the worthwhile things at the market. 
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The posters announcing the market and 
those advertising it were used as reading 
material. 


4. Arithmetic: 

Counting by 5’s was firmly implanted and 
some idea of buying, selling, and making 
change was acquired. If this project were 
used later in the year, or in the second grade, 
more number work could be brought in. 


5. Industrial Arts: 

Making all of the vegetables, poultry, and 
other articles needed for the market as pre- 
viously described. 


6. Fine Arts: 

Drawing in market books. 

7. English: 

Daily discussion about the farm and mar- 
ket. The children came from foreign homes 
and heard very little English. These dis- 
cussions as well as the actual buying and 
selling strengthened their English. It really 
was in this subject that the greatest amount 
of power, skill, and growth was seen. 

8. Civics: 

The market products were made during 
the occupation period in the morning and 
the supervised industrial art period in the 
afternoon. While one division of the class 
worked, the other had a reading lesson. 
Naturally self-control developed, for it was 
necessary to be quiet and to go quietly to 
the closet for material so the other group 
could read — respect for the rights of others 
as well as self-control being developed. 
Self-initiative and self-direction also were 
developed. Ideas of city markets and co- 
operation between farmer and city people 
were gained. Ideas of cleanliness and thrift 
were instilled. 

9. Music: 

Several songs were taught, among them 
being ‘‘I went into the country”’; ‘‘A pump- 
kin ran away’”’; ‘‘ There’s a big fat turkey”’; 
“Father of all in Heaven above.” 
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Many of these were used in connection 
with the Thanksgiving preparation, which 
dovetailed nicely with both the farm and 
market projects. 


10. Penmanship: 
Very little — but a great deal of printing. 


Ill. Results. 1. Leads to new projects: 


The Farm Project led to the Market 
Project and it in turn led to Transportation. 

2. By-products of feeling attitudes which 
affect behavior from social standpoint: 

Courtesy habits were fostered, as well as 
self-initiative, self-direction, and _ self- 
control; for example, a choice of the articles 
made was given, choice of materials, and 
passing whenever necessary to the cabinet 
to get the materials. These habits, plus 
satisfactions and happiness in doing and 
using one’s powers and possibilities were 
substituted for the old traditional school 
habits which do not function in life. 


IV. Principles Involved: 


Let us see how the Market Project meas- 
ures from the various standards applied to 
it. Dr. Kilpatrick says the child should 
learn to 

purpose wisely, 

plan intelligently, 

execute with nicety the plans which 
he has formulated. 


I feel that through this project there 
was opportunity for the above. 

Meredith Smith, in an article on ‘ Ex- 
perimental Studies in Kindergarten Edu- 
cation”’ edited by Patty Hill, brings out the 
following points: 

1. ‘The problem must represent the 
maximum amount of thinking because the 
ends or purposes are real purposes in the 
sense that they originate from the children 
themselves and appear as needs in a social 
situation.” 

2. ‘“‘There must be an evident means for 
testing the result when it is attained.’’ (Doe 
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the basket hold the potatoes? Does the 
boy hold the cranberries?) 

3. “The problem should develop prob- 
lems of suspended judgments.’ Does the 
Market Project measure up to these stand- 
ards? 

Opportunity for the only kind of moral 
training at all worth while presents itself in 
this project, for the children are freely play- 
ing and working together, sharing, codperat- 
ing, and assisting each other. Dr. Bonser in 
The Elementary School Curriculum says: 

“Life is a succession of activities in meet- 
ing needs. From earliest childhood to old 
age there is an urge within us that expresses 
itself in the form of needs and attempts to 
satisfy these needs. Because the purposeful 
activities of children and adults are so much 
the same in kind, every experience of the 
child in meeting some need in a new and 
better way is a preparation for meeting the 
same kind of need in the future. Whatever 
contributes to the solution of any problem 
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in child life is almost sure to be of value in 
adult life. In this sense the future of the 
children is really present to them — the 
adult life all about them represents the kind 
of needs and activities which they will 
experience in the future and also the source 
of a large proportion of their present needs 
and interests. 

“Children are not asked to take an inter- 
est in a problem because it will appear as 
their own at some future time, but because 
it is a real problem to them now.”’ 

Does the Market Project measure up to 
Dr. Bonser’s standards? 

If a Project is teaching, using the inter- 
ests of the children, thinking first of child 
development, giving the child life more 
abundantly, treating him as a social being 
with the human element present, then does 
the Market Project answer these require- 
ments? 

DorotHy Kay CADWALLADER, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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NOTES OF THE CHICAGO MEETING 


The second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conterence on Educational Method 
was gratifyingly successful with regard to 
the character of the programs as well as 
the attendance. The failure of the De- 
partment of Superintendence to announce 
the meeting of the Conference in the general 
program resulted in the inability on the 
part of some of the friends of the Conference 
to attend the sessions. Nevertheless, the 
rooms assigned were well filled on both 
occasions, particularly on Wednesday morn- 
ing, when Fullerton Hall of the Art Insti- 
tute — although it seats some five hundred 
— proved inadequate. 

In the absence of Superintendent C. L. 
Wright, Miss Margaret Madden, principal 
of the Doolittle Elementary School in 
Chicago, a member of the executive com- 
mittee, presided over the opening session. 

In speaking of the present status of edu- 
cational method, Professor Hosic of Teach- 
ers College declared that good progress is 
being made toward the development of a 
fundamental concept and corresponding 
healthful practices. It is true that professors 
of education on the one hand seem deter- 
mined to confuse the issue by insisting each 
in his own way upon popular definitions of 
the Project, most of them partial rather than 
complete. We may trust to time, however, 
to remove this difficulty. Onewill neutralize 
another. As for vagaries and overemphasis, 
these are to be expected and can hardly 
make matters worse. A little overemphasis 
on constructiveness is a welcome relief from 
too much abstraction and formality. When 
in doubt about the Project Method, use 
common sense. 

The second speaker, Superintendent Gos- 
ling of Madison, Wisconsin, outlined the 


plan by which he succeeds in securing super- 
vision for his schools without the help of a 
special supervisor. His plan in brief is to 
call his principals together from time to 
time and engage with them in a study of 
the problem of supervision. They are asked 
to bring forward plans and suggestions. 
These are discussed and a practical policy 
developed. 

Principal Hotchkiss of the Teacher 
Training School in Kansas City, Missouri, 
after giving a brief sketch of project activi- 
ties in his school, described at some length 
a project in the study of Africa. One of the 
striking features of this report was the 
account of a series of problems, fifteen in 
number, growing out of the main aims of 
the enterprise. The whole movement con- 
cluded with a red letter day in which the 
results of the work were presented before 
the Geography Section of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

The final speaker of the first session was. 
Miss Bessie B. Goodrich, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education in Des Moines, Iowa, 
who outlined a series of criteria of project 
teaching which she had worked out in her 
schools with the assistance of Mr. R. H. 
Franzen, Director of the Department of 
Research. She explained that these criteria 
were in part the result of suggestions orig- 
inally made by Dr. John Herring in an 
article in the Teachers College Record. 
Helpful criteria, she remarked, are not easy 
to formulate, and she has attempted as yet 
no extended use of these, but has contented 
herself with working them out with individ- 
ual teachers. 

The general discussion which followed 
these papers was conducted by Miss Mar- 
garet Noonan of New York University, 
Vice-President of the Conference. One of 
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the principal questions considered was the 
possibility of project work in high school 
and college. Miss Noonan made the point 
that where the necessary orientation for 
project work is already present, no elaborate 
development of the social situation is neces- 
sary. She contended that for this reason 
projects in college might move forward with 
very definite assignments, inasmuch as the 
students are fully acquainted with the 
purposes and plans of the work. 

The order of the papers at the second 
session of the Conference was changed to 
accommodate Miss Elizabeth Hall, who 
was presiding over a breakfast of women in 
administration. The first speaker was 
Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland, 
California, who presented in a most engag- 
ing manner an account of project work 
carried on in some of the classrooms of his 
city. He began by making clear that the 
term ‘ordinary classroom’’ means in our 
day ‘a considerable variety of situations 
such as those where the pupils have been 
segregated into rapid and slow moving 
groups, junior high school classes interested 
in technical subjects, and the like. He 
stated that in Oakland the policy is to 
maintain a general course of study com- 
mittee called the Superintendent’s Council, 
which acts as a clearing house in gathering, 
organizing, and disseminating ideas concern- 
ing the curriculum. In this way the courses 
of study are constantly being revised. A 
great variety of projects were described 
and in many cases illustrated by means 
of portfolios, charts, and the like pre- 
pared by the pupils. The whole presented 
a most attractive picture of the possibilities 
of new methods in a progressive school 
organization. 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick of Teach- 
ers College followed with a notable address 
on ‘‘Method and Curriculum.” He first 
cleared the ground by explaining in what 
ways the older ideas of method have proved 
ineffectual. He then built up a conception 
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of the new point of view of method and 
what this will mean in terms of the curric- 
ulum. The main considerations are, first, 
the complex character of learning or the 
simultaneous learnings which inevitably go 
on, and second, the situation which leads to 
learning —a situation far more inclusive 
than has generally been realized. In de- 
veloping a sound theory of method and 
curriculum the multiform character of the 
process of learning and of the stimulations 
which bring it about must both be fully 
taken into account. This will render obso- 
lete the outlines of primary knowledges and 
skills which have so long served us. 

The third speaker of the morning, Mr. 
S. A. Courtis, Director of Instruction, 
Teacher Training, and Research in Detroit, 
Michigan, presented in a most concrete way 
a new view of teacher rating. He gave to 
the audience a printed account of certain 
lessons and a rating card and asked that 
these lessons be ranked in order of merit. 
When this had been done he gave out a 
second pamphlet containing analyses of 
four types of teaching, named respectively 
Compulsion, Teacher Preparation, Moti- 
vation, and Purposing, and called for a 
second rating of the sample lessons in ac- 
cordance with this scale. The higher degree 
of uniformity of rating attained by the use 
of the rating scale was marked. 

The closing address by Miss Hall was 
necessarily abbreviated because of the late- 
ness of the hour. The speaker rose to the 
occasion, however, and in a few words made 
an eloquent plea for the higher type of co- 
operation between teachers and supervisors 
in developing more effective schools. 


BUSINESS OF THE CONFERENCE 


In accordance with the constitution, the 
Conference at its first meeting adopted a 
report of the nominating committee ap- 
pointed to suggest the names of candidates 
for places on the Board of Directors to 
succeed the five whose terms expired. The 
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retiring members were as follows: Superin- 
tendent J. M. Gwinn of New. Orleans, 
Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland, 
California, Miss Bessie B. Goodrich of Des 
Moines, Iowa, Dean John W. Withers of 
New York University, and Superintendent 
C. L. Wright of Huntington, West Virginia. 
The persons elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors for a term of three years each are as 
follows: Miss Goodrich, Superintendent 
Hunter, and Superintendent Gwinn to suc- 
ceed themselves; Miss Rose Carrigan, prin- 
cipal of the Shurtleff School, Boston, and 
Mr. S. A. Courtis, Director of Instruction, 
Teacher Training, and Research in Detroit. 

The new Board of Directors at a meeting 
held at the close of the Wednesday forenoon 
program elected officers for the ensuing year 
as follows: President, Professor Margaret 
E. Noonan, of the School of Education, New 
York University; Vice-President, Mr. W. F. 
Tidyman, Director of the Training School, 
State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia; 
member of the executive committee to suc- 
ceed Mr. C. C. Certain, Mr. J. A. Stark- 
weather, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Duluth, Minnesota. 

The Board voted to hold special meetings 
in Boston in connection with the National 
Education Association and directed the 
Secretary-Treasurer to make application 
for affiliated membership in that society. 
It was agreed that overtures should be 
made to the Department of Elementary 
Education and also to the Department of 
Elementary School Principals looking to 
joint sessions. 

Keen regret was also expressed on ac- 
count of the loss ‘which the Conference 
sustains through the withdrawal of Super- 
intendent C. L. Wright, the first President, 
who has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Huntington, West 
Virginia, to go intobusiness. It is recognized 
that his enthusiasm and wise advice had 
much to do with the formation of the Con- 
ference and the outlining of its policy. 
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DESERVED APPRECIATION 


The following clipping from the Brockton 
(Mass.) Daily Enterprise shows that teach- 
ers are not always unhonored and unsung 
even in their own communities. The teacher 
referred to had undertaken a Thanksgiving 
project after a discussion with another 
teacher who had been studying the subject. 
As the editor remarks, the following note 
from an appreciative mother tells its own 
story: 

“You print so many little human hap- 
penings that I thought you would find space 
for this little letter. I have three children 
in the grade schools. One is in the third 
grade of the Packard School and for one 
week before Thanksgiving was inquiring 
the prices of all good things to eat for the 
dinner, interested in answering an invita- 
tion to the old farm, and finding a picture 
to represent it; looking up railroad routes 
and boat fares and marking out maps to 
the places to which they were going. They 
even had the table correctly set with paper 
knives and plates, forks and spoons, and 
the children impersonated the different 
characters entertaining. The whole enter- 
tainment amounted to so much more than 
the large dinner at home on the holiday. 
Two-thirds of the kiddies would get an 
understanding of the old-fashioned way of 
spending the day that they would never get 
in any other way. 

‘My little boy in the fourth grade of the 
Perkins School loves to go to school, and he 
is a lively one, too. His teacher has the 
rows of the school divided into streets. 
There is Honesty avenue, Trustworthy 
place, Pleasant street, etc., each child sitting 
in the most appropriate place. I think it is 
a fine thing to send three children to school 
every day through the year, with the ex- 
ception of Saturday and Sunday, with 
kindness and fair treatment handed out all 
the time. Here’s gratitude to some very fine 
teachers. Money cannot repay them for 
the work they are doing daily.”’ 
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THE NEW CIVICS 


Two recent volumes by Mr. Arthur W. 
Dunn illustrate to a remarkable degree the 
change in point of view which has taken 
place in civics instruction and to some 
extent in the whole field of common school 
education. Formerly school work was aimed 
at giving to children the results of adult 
experience, in order that they might be 
prepared for adult responsibilities when 
they arrived. Today we seek rather to help 
the children to interpret their own experi- 
ence and thus enrich their lives and increase 
their usefulness here and now, holding that 
the best preparation for the future is perfect 
control of the present. 

With such purposes as these Mr. Dunn 
has been Jed to supplement his earlier Com- 
munity and the Citizen with two books! 
adapted respectively to rural and to urban 
life. Not that they are or should be wholly 
different, — the author distinctly holds to 
the contrary, — but that emphasis must be 
placed upon reaching civic ideals through 
the interpretation of the civic situations in 
which the pupil normally finds himself. 
Hence, while the general principles are 
common, their embodiment and illustrations 
are largely differentiated. 

What he means by ‘‘community civics’ 
and what he would teach by it Mr. Dunn 
makes perfectly clear. Beginning with the 
local community, he would lead on to a 
conception of the state, the nation, and 
even of theworld as a community. He would 
train the youthful citizen for active and 
useful participation in the common life. 
To do this he would instill these ideas: (1) 
the common purposes in community life; 
(2) our interdependence in attaining these 
purposes; (3) the consequent necessity for 


’ 


coéperation; and (4) government as a means 
of .securing coéperation (team-work) for 
the common good. 

Both books open not, of course, with a 
discussion of government, but with studies 
of community life intended to show our 
need of some effective means of co6peration. 
Next come pictures of different types of 
communities and of the problems, such as 
those of earning a living, communication, 
health, recreation, and education, which 
government helps us to solve. Last of all 
come chapters explaining how we do actu- 
ally govern ourselves. 

One of the notable features of these books 
is their wealth of illustrations. Having 
been for some years a resident of Washing- 
ton and connected with one of the depart- 
ments of the government, Mr. Dunn was 
able to secure from various bureaus a great 
many pictures and charts which he has used 
to good advantage. It is to be hoped that 
many boys and girls will have the opportu- 
nity to see both volumes for the sake of the 
broader impression of their country which 
they might thus acquire. There are also 
numerous references to books and pam- 
phlets, many of which the pupils themselves 
might well help to secure. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN ACTUAL SCHOOL 
PRACTICE 

The Educational Times (London) is run- 
ning a series of supplementary articles on 
recent educational developments. That for 
March is by Professor John Adams, of the 
University of London, who writes on ‘‘The 
Place of Intelligence Tests in Actual School 
Practice.”” With that breadth of grasp and 
easy intimacy of style which characterize 


1Community Civics and Rural Life; Community Civics for City Schools. By Arthur W. Dunn. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
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everything that Professor Adams writes, 
this article surveys the present status of 
these tests and arrives at a definite conclu- 
sion as to the policy which classroom teach- 
ers will do well to adopt. It is true that 
there is as yet no general agreement as to 
what is meant by intelligence, or as to 
whether it is capable of improvement be- 
yond the age of sixteen. Teachers, never- 
theless, are not justified in taking the atti- 
tude of distrust which many of them now 
These tests are not merely an 
abbreviated and somewhat more reliable 
form of examination. They go much further 
in measuring actual capacity asdistinguished 
from attainment. Besides, the psychologists 
themselves admit that they cannot claim to 
measure innate capacity entirely apart 
from the influences of educational training, 
certainly not by means of a single test. 
They do claim, however, and justly, that a 
series of tests will give a good idea of the 
general average level of intelligence ability 
of an individual. Professor Adams warns 
against the fallacy of basing the classifica- 
tion of school children entirely upon mental 
age. He would take into account also both 
attainment and character. An example of a 
proper course for teachers to follow is found 
in the case of Miss Hughes of Cambridge, 
who made a study of group tests such as 
those used in the American army and in the 
two days granted her by the authorities 
tested 300 pupils in actual school practice. 
Testing has two quite distinct spheres: 
testing of normal children and testing of 
defectives. With regard to the first, all 
teachers are concerned. They must expect 
sooner or later to have to deal with the 
specialists as well as with the inspector who 
employs standard tests. They should pre- 
pare themselves by the mastery of such 
books as Ballard’s Mental Tests and Ter- 
man’s The Measurement of Intelligence. 
‘“‘We must master,” says Professor Adams, 
“the principles of intelligence testing be- 


assume. 
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cause it is an essential part of our equipment 
as self-respecting craftsmen.” 


THE PLACE OF THE KINDERGARTEN 

Those who look confidently for the ex- 
tension of the kindergarten so as to provide 
for all children in all communities will find 
much food for thought in a discussion of the 
place of the kindergarten by Professor David 
Snedden of Teachers College. Writing in 
School and Society of March 4, Professor 
Snedden sets up a distinction between the 
natural development on the one hand and 
training on the other. He doubts whether 
anyone who is well informed would wish the 
kindergarten to become primarily a training 
agency in any narrow sense of the word, 
such as training to read, spell, or write 
numbers. The function of the kindergarten 
is rather to assist natural development. 
What is needed, therefore, is further infor- 
mation as to how this can best be done. He 
proposes a definite method of sociological 
inquiry as to how a constructive policy for 
the kindergarten can be developed, and 
offers for critical discussion the following 
propositions: 

“1. For fairly normal children from four 
to six years of age schools are not greatly 
needed in the more normal rural, village, 
and suburban environments. 

“2. Nor are they needed in the more 
prosperous urban environments where moth- 
ers regularly devote their available ‘work- 
ing’ time to the care of their children. 

“*3. Wherever schools for normal children 
from four to six are needed to compensate 
for specific deficiencies in environment, it is 
almost certain that similar schools for 
children from two to four are still more 
urgently needed. 

‘“‘4. If practicable, special schools should 
probably be provided for abnormal children 
in any environment, their functions to be 
determined, of course, by the kind and 
degree of abnormality found. 
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‘“*5. Some schools for children between 
ages two and six designed to compensate 
for deficiencies of environment should prob- 
ably be insession 300 days each year. Under 
some conditions they should probably be in 
session eight or ten hours each day. Other 
schools might well be in session only one 
month in each year. 

““6.. The objectives of each type of school 
must be determined by local conditions and 
the discovered needs of specific groups of 
children. Some of these schools, probably, 
would not require any rooms — park space 
would suffice. Some could probably get 
along very well with sympathetic custodians 
rather than trained teachers.” 


THE NEW BOOKS 
Training for Effective Study. By Frank W. 
Thomas. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1922. Pp. xviii+251. Price, $1.90. 
classes and 


Intended for normal school 


teachers’ reading circles. 


Silent and Oral Reading. By Clarence R’ 
Stone. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.’ 
1922. Pp. xviii+306. 

Reflects recent scientific studies and contains 
much illustrative material. 


English Grammar Drills on Minimum Es- 
sentials. By Carl Holliday and Sophia 
Camenisch. Chicago: Laird & Lee, 1922. 
Pp. 150. 

Claims to include only information needful 
for correct speaking and writing. 


Fundamentals of Education. By Boyd H. 
Bode. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. 
Pp. xiv+245. 

An elementary treatment of the philosophy 
of education. 


The Language of America. Book One. Les- 
sons in Elementary English and Citizen- 
ship for Adults. By Caroline E. Myers 
and Garry C. Myers. New York: Newson 
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& Co., 1921. 
Manual. 


Pp. 128, illus. Teachers’ 
Pp. 100. 


Both print and script. 


Measuring Minds. An Examiner’s Manual 
to Accompany the Myers Mental Measure. 
By Caroline E. Myers and Garry C. 
Myers. New York: Newson & Co., 1921. 
Pp. 55. 

The Myers Measure is intended for use with 
persons of widely varying ages. 

How to Study: Illustrated Through Physics. 
By Fernando Sanford. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1922. Pp. vi+56. 


Developing Mental Power. By George Mal- 
colm Stratton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1922. Pp. x+72. Price, 80 cents. 

Not a plea for formal discipline but for de- 
veloping codperation of all the powers. 


Hand Craft Projects. For School and Home 
Shops. By Frank I. Solar. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1921. Book I, pp. 
158. Illus. 


Drawings make each 


*“‘project”’ clear. 


and _ specifications 


Where We Live — A Home Geography. By 
Emilie V. Jacobs. Philadelphia: Christo- 
pher Sower Co., 1921. Pp. 192. Illus. and 
maps. 

Suggestive of what to teach concerning the 
geography of other home cities. 


A Treasury of Plays for Children. Edited by 
Montrose J. Moses, with illustrations by 
Tony Sarg. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1921. Pp. xiv+550. 

A volume like this has been much needed. It 
should be in every school library. 


The Anderson Arithmetic. By Robert F. 
Anderson. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1921. Book One, pp. xiv+274; Book Two, 
pp. vit+282; Book Three, pp. vi+312. 

Fewer topics and better distributed practice 
are two prominent features. 








THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Scientific Determination of the Content of the 
Elementary School Course in Reading. By 
Willis Lemon Uhl. University of Wis- 
consin Studies in the Social Sciences and 
History, No. 4, 1921. 

The Effect of the Physical Make-up of a Book 
Upon Children’s Selection. By Florence 
E. Bamberger. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Studies in Education, No. 4, 1922. 
Price, $2.00. 

Studies in the Geography of Europe. Oxford, 
Ohio: Miami University Bulletin, Series 
XIX, No. 2. 

Projects for Virginia Schools. 1. The “Va- 
hispa’’ Project in the Schools. II. Debat- 
ing. By James M. Grainger. Bulletin of 
State Normal School for Women, Farm- 
ville, Va., Vol. VIII, No. 1, January, 1922. 

Seventy-Second Annual Report of the School 
Committee of the Town of Winchester, 
Massachusetts, for the Year Ending De- 
cember 31, 1921. 

The Fruita Survey. An Educational Survey 
of the Fruita, Colorado, Union High 
School District. By Samuel Quigley and 
others. Fruita, Colorado, 1921. 

The Schools of Your City. I. — The General 
Situation. II.— School Buildings and 
Equipment. Washington, D. C.: Cham- 
ber of Commerce of U.S., Civic Develop- 
ment Publications. 

Humanism in the Continuation School. 
Educational Pamphlets, No. 43. London, 
1921. 

City and Country School. Record of Group 
VI, 1921. By Leila V. Stott. New York, 
165 West 12th St., 1920-21. 

Bucyrus City Schools. Survey Bulletin, Vol. 
III, Nos. 1 and 2. Bucyrus, Ohio, 1922. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, 1921: Organization for Visual 
Instruction, by W. H. Dudley, Bulletin 
No. 7. Foreign Criticism of American 
Education, by W. J. Osburn, Bulletin No. 
8. Salaries of Administrative Officers and 
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Their Assistants, by Walter S. Deffen- 
baugh, Bulletin No. 30. Music Depart- 
ments of Libraries, Bulletin No. 33. Edu- 
cational Reconstruction in Belgium, by 
Walter A. Montgomery, Bulletin No. 39. 
Agricultural Education, by C. D. Jarvis, 
Bulletin No. 40. Teacher Placement by 
Public Agencies, by J. F. Abel, Bulletin 
No. 42. School Grounds and Play, by 
Henry S. Curtis, Bulletin No. 45. Pro- 
ceedings of Fifth and Sixth Annual Meet- 
ings of the National Council of Primary 
Education, Bulletin No. 47. Method and 
Content of French Course in Accredited 
High Schools of the South, by J. A. Capps, 
Secondary School Circular No. to. 

Standard Tests recently published: Gunni- 
son Primary Test A (Test blanks and 
Manual of Directions), by Herschel T. 
Manuel, Colorado State Normal School, 
Gunnison, Colo. Witham’s Standard Geog- 
raphy Tests, English Vocabulary Tests, 
and Silent Reading (including directions 
for giving and scoring tests, together with 
standard scores and keys), J. L. Hammett 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Army Group Exam- 
ination Alpha (with Manual of Instruc- 
tion); Group Intelligence Test for School 
Entrance (with Class Record Sheet and 
instructions), by L. W. Cole and Leona 
E. Vincent, Kansas State Normal School, 
Bureau of Educational Measurements and 
Standards. Otis Self-Administering Tests 
of Mental Ability: Higher Examination 
(Form A and Form B, with Directions, 
Key, and Record Sheet); Stenquist Me- 
chanical Aptitude Tests I and II (with 
Key, Record Sheet and Manual of Direc- 
tions); Detroit First-Grade Intelligence 
Test, by Anna M. Engel (Form A, exam- 
iner’s Guide, Record Sheet); Miller 
Mental Ability Test (with Key, Manual of 
Directions, Age-Grade Score Sheet, and 
Percentile Graph); The Will-Tempera- 
ment Test (with Record Card and Manual 
of Directions), by June E. Downey, World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 














THE THORNDIKE-McCALL READING SCALE 


A Scale for Testing and Teaching Silent Reading 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1. The scale has ten equivalent and interchangeable forms. No other scale for measuring 
achievement in any school subject has more than four such forms. 

2. The scale is both a teaching and a testing instrument. Ten forms have been prepared in 
order that a teacher may test her pupils once each month during the school year. Experiment 
has proved that such procedure greatly stimulates improvement in pupils’ work. 


3. For each form of the scale a set of simple directions has been prepared which any conscien- 
tious teacher can easily follow. 


4. The scale yields a scale score for each pupil and for each class. The method of computing 
the pupil’s score and the class score has been greatly simplified. The pupil’s scale score is 
found immediately from the total number of questions answered correctly. The class score is 
merely the arithmetic mean of the pupil scores. 

5. The method of constructing the scale was novel, and combined the best features of educa- 
tional-scale and intelligence-scale construction. 


6. The scale is being used in every state. Norms are available from such school systems as 
New York City, St. Paul, Louisville, San Francisco, Baltimore, and from cities of the states of 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Kentucky where state surveys have been made. 


Price: $2.00 per hundred; including necessary direction booklets and 
record sheets for each group or class. Postage or express extra. 





Published by . . .... . BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY : NEw York CIty 























MASTERPIECES OF NOTED ARTISTS 


By Mary A. Cox, Instructor in the Platteville Normal, Platteville, Wis. Contains sixty- 
nine pictures of the world’s best paintings and statuary, with a careful description of 
each, interspersed with important biographical facts of the artists. Should be in every 
school. 339 Pages. Price $2.36. 


THIRTY CONTESTS IN SPELLING 


By HERBERT PATTERSON, Ph.D., Dean of Education, Oklahoma Agricultural College. 
These Thirty Contests are based on the Ayers list of 1000 commonest words, arranged 
by grades; and per cent tables are given which permit all grades to participate in a contest 
on fair terms. Send for sample. Price 36 cents. 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 


By Lyman M. Fort, Principal of High School, Mitchell,S.D. Part one contains a careful 
summary of Parliamentary Law, also a discussion of the Proposition, The Evidence, 
The Main Issues, The Brief, Construction and Argument, Refutation, The Formal 
Debate and How to Judge a Debate. 


Part t wo contains a number of selections from celebrated authors which act as a small 
library, and much material for class debates together with a large list of questions suitable 
for debates. 228 Pages. Price $1.50. 


Published by 
EDUCATOR SUPPLY COMPANY, Mitchell, South Dakota 




















